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JL  HE  following  pages  are  a  brief  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  doCtrines  of  infanity,  as  they 
appear  to  me.  It  was  not  my  intention, 
when  they  were  firft  compofed,  to  print 
them  feparately,  as  they  form  but  a  fmall 
part  of  my  collections  on  fubjeCts  relating 
to  medical  jurifprudence.  The  trial  of  Had- 
field  has  however  interefted  the  public  mind 
fo  deeply,  that  it  cannot  be  unfeafonable, 
nor  ufelefs  to  publifh  them  at  the  prefent 
moment,  whilft  all  are  anxious,  and  many 
doubting,  and  fome  without  queftion  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  fubjeCL  This  trial 
is  indeed  a  high  triumph  to  the  truly  loyal, 
who  muft  fhudder  at  any  premeditated  at¬ 
tack  on  the  life  of  the  King,  and  to  all  thofe 
who  wi(h  that  law  fhould  ever  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  progreflion  of  fcience.  For 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  political  ftation  of 
thegreat  perfonage  attacked,  upon  thedecifion 
itfelf,  not  merely  as  it  related  to  the  accufed, 
but  as  implicating  a  queftion  of  incalculable 

a  impor- 
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Importance,  and  upon  the  prejudices  that 
would  naturally  hang  about  it,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  trial  in  which  the  accufers, 
the  defenders,  and  the  judges,  ever  merited 
greater  honour  for  their  calmn.efs,  attention, 
difcernment,  and  impartiality.  It  is  furely 
no  inaufpicious  fign  of  the  future,  when  we 
have  two  fuch  recent  inftanc.es.  in  our  courts 


of  law— of  one  chief  juftice  minutely  ex¬ 
amining  and  patiently  hearing  the  heft  evi¬ 
dences  (and  the  belt  may  fome times  be  tedi¬ 
ous)  of  the  improvement  of  art  in  a  queftion 
of  mechanical  invention,  and  deciding  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  fpirit  and  the  principle — the  other 
admitting  all  the  light  of  fcienee  to  elucidate 
the  fact  of  faulty  or  infanity  of  mind,  in  one 
of  the  moft  momentous  cafes  on  which  a 
jury  was  ever  impanelled.  Would  to  God,  all 
flmilar  trials  had  been  heretofore  conducted 
with  like  moderation,  and  difcrimination  l 
The  records  of  our  criminal  law  would  not 
then  have  had  the  reproach  of  fuch  decifions 
as  the  condemnation  of  Mrs.  Hickes  and  her 
Infant  daughter,  of  Lord  Ferrers,  and  per¬ 
haps 
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haps  we  may  add,  of  Mr.  Oliver.  At  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Oliver  it  was  proved,  that  his 
anceftors,  in  a  near  degree,  his  aunt  and  his 
grandfather  had  been  infane — that  his  own 
temper  was  melancholy  and  depreffed,  though 
his  moral  character  was  above  reproach —that 
from  the  period  of  his  rejection  by  Mr.  W ood, 
as  the  fuitor  of  his  daughter,  his  melancholy 
was  aggravated — that  near  the  time  of  'the' 
homicide,  his  behaviour  was  fo  much  changed, 
that  perfons  aceuilomed  to  him  before  were 
afraid  of  him — and  that  he  had  committed 
fuch  inattentions  in  the  way  of  his  bufinefs, 
as  were  only  excufable  on  the  fuppofition  of 
his  being  out  of  his  mind.  In*  one  inftahce 
he  was  about  to  depart,  leaving  the  lancet 
flicking  in  the  arm  of  the  perfon  he  went  to 
bleed.  His  own  fervarit,  from  comparing 
his  condnfl,  verily  believed  him  to  be  infane. 
Dr.  Arnold,  a  phyfician  well  known  to  the 
learned  world  for  an  elaborate  and  ingenious 
work  on  infanity,  and  who  had  kept  maniacs 
in  his  houfe  for  30  years,  and  Dr.  Edward 
Johnftone,  proved  the  ftate  in  which  they 
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found  him  at  their  different  vifits — infane* 
on  an  hallucination  the  moft  common  to 
the  mind  of  maniacs.  But  they  were  not 
allowed  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  whole 
evidence,  though  this  had  been  permitted  in 
the  cafe  of  Donellan.  In  the  latter  cafe,  it 
was  obferved  that  the  opinion  of  the  phyfi- 
dans  was  neceffary  to  difcriminate  the  poi- 
fon,  or  whether  the  perfon  fufpefted  to  be 
poifoned,  were  really  fo.  In  the  former  cafe 
it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  opinion  of 
phyficians  was  neceffary  to  determine  the  in- 
fanity. 

It  furely  is  not  much  to  the  purpofe  to 
urge  that  by  fo  doing,  men  of  fcience  decide 
upon  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe;  that  they 
ffand  in  lieu  of  the  jury.  If  this  be  granted, 
they  do  it  equally  in  both  cafes.  In  fwear- 
ing  that  a  certain  individual  was  or  was  not 
poifoned  by  a  certain  poifon,  or  that  he  was 
or  vvas  not  mad  at  any  given  time.  In  truth, 
in  both  cafes,  they  come  as  men  of  fcience 
and  reputation  to  give  an  opinion  on  partiT 

cular 
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cular  facts  not  eafily  judged  of  by  the  gene- 

% 

rality  of  men,  and  their  opinion  can  only 
have  that  degree  of  weight  it  feems  to  de- 
ferve  from  its  plainnefs,  fairnefs,  and  proba¬ 
bility.  ... 

On  medical  teftimony,  X  am  ready  to  admit 
with  Dr.  Hunter,  “  that  too  much  is  fome- 
times  left  to  our  decifion.  Many  of  our  pro- 
feffion  are  not  fo  converfant  with  fcience  as 
the  world  may  think,  and  fome  of  us  are  a 
little  difpofed  to  grafp  at  authority  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  examination,  by  giving  a  quick  and  de¬ 
cided  opinion,  when  it  fhould  have  been 
guarded  with  doubt.”  But  in  the  cafe  of 
Oliver  no  fuch  plea  as  this  could  poffi- 
bly  be  urged,  though  X  am  not  quite  fo  fure 
on  the  cafe  of  Donellan.  Mr.  Hunter’s  tef¬ 
timony  on  that  trial  was  wifely  guarded  with 
doubt,  and  yet  it  was  overborne  by  the  de¬ 
cided,  and  in  fome  refpedts  unfcientific  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  other  medical  witneffes.  But 
if  there  be  any  doubt  of  fanity,  furely  the 
evidence  of  men  of  acknowledged  fcience  and 

repu- 
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reputation  fhould  at  leaft  be  liftened  to,  es¬ 
pecially  in  capital  offences,  left  the  execution 
of  the  maniac  tc  be  a  miferable  fpe&acle  both 
again  ft  law,  and  of  extreme  inhumanity  and 
cruelty,  and  be  no  example  to  others**” 

V 

It  cannot  be  necelfary  to  enter  upon  any 
ferious  refutation  of  that  fenfeiefs  and  inhu¬ 
man  cackle  and  gabble  of  fophiftry,  that 
madmen  who  commit  great  crimes  fhould 
not  merely  be  flint  out  of  fociety,  but  like 
ail  other  rabid  animals,  fhould  be  hunted 
out  of  life.  This  may  do  very  well  in  the 
FouTarderie,  or  in  the  aiTemblies  of  Galla, 
or  Agows,  or  Caffres,  but  men  of  common 
understanding  and  humanity  Should  blufh 
to  hear  it.  Society  may  obtain  an  adequate 
protection  by  the  confinement  of  maniacs, 
without  blood. 

“  No  -f-  end  can  ever  juftify  the  facrifice 
of  a  principle.” 

*  Coke  in  Blackftone,  f  Rofeoe, 


it 
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It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  dive  into 
the  depths  of  metaphyfical  refearch  on  the 

fubjedl  of  madnefs.  Plain  matter  of  fa6t, 
divefted  as  much  as  poffible  of  theory,  the 
mod  obvious  phenomena,  undecorated,  and 
unvarnifhed,  are  all  that  the  renunciator 
ought  to  attempt,  and  I  have  attempted  no 
more.  For  whatfoever  be  the  changes  of 
figure,  diftance,  fite,  or  magnitude  of  the 
parts  fubfervient  to  thought,  that  caufe  mad¬ 
nefs,  we  certainly  are  not  acquainted  with 
them.  And  I  am  not  difpofed  to  enlarge 
my  treatife  with  thofe  dark,  but  important 
enquiries,  fo  often  affording  fcope  to  the  fig¬ 
ments  and  whimfies  of  men  of  fenfe — the 
genealogy  of  the  paffions,  the  origin  of  ideas, 
and  the  generability  of  mind.  Thefe  have 
all  been  treated  of  very  fully,  and  very  ably, 
in  the  writings  of  the  fchool  of  metaphyfical 
medicine.  Nor  have  I  aimed  at  colledling 
much  of  what  has  been  faid  on  the  fubjedl 
of  infanity  by  others.  The  Anatomy  of  Me¬ 
lancholy,  the  works  of  Battle,  Arnold,  and 
Crichton,  have  exhausted  all  that  can  be 
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quoted  *  on  the  fubjecf,  and  with  Haflam's 
Praftical  Inquiry,  and  the  Philofophy  of 
Zoonomia,  nearly  the  whole  that  has  ever 
been  faid.  To  thefe  writings  therefore  the 
inquifitive  reader  may  refer.  I  have  made 
an  effort  indeed  to  eomprefs,  not  to  expand 
my  materials  >  and  fuch  as  they  are,  I  now 
deliver  them  to  the  public,  with  the  hope, 
that  they  will  tend  to  familiarife  the  fcien- 
tific  doctrines  of  infanity. 

*  The  names  of  Willis  (de  3.nima  brutorum)  and  .Monroe  cannot 
be  forgotten  among  the  number,  by  the  phyfician,  who  may  find  in 
Ploucquet,  initia  Bibliothecae  Medico-Pra&icse,  4.3  quarto  pages,  full 
of  the  names  merely  of  writers  on  ((  Mania  and  Melancholia”  their 
“  Anatome,  Caufae,  and  Therapia.” 

To  the  fcholar,  the  fmnpie  but  exquifvte  delineations  of  the  Greek 
tragoedians  (1),  and  their  power  of  defcribing  the  difeafes  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  of  moving  and  controuling  its  more  healthy  affec¬ 
tions,  need  not  be  pointed  out.  Herodotus  (2)  too  has  painted  in 
glowing  colour?  the  infanity  of  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  and  his  chief  hal¬ 
lucination  (the  hallucination  of  all  tyrants),  his  cruelty  to  his  neareft 
relations  and  friends,  his  caprice,  and  his  contempt  and  violation  of 
the  manners  and  laws  of  nations.  But  Aretaens  (3)  on  this  fubje& 
is  mod  eharacleriftic,  defcriptive,  and  energetic,  employing  upon  it  all 
bis  great  talent  of  difcrimination,  both  as  a  fine  writer,  and  ikilful 
phyfician. 

( 1 )  AEfchyli  Choephorse,  1.  xoar.  Eurip,  Oreftes,  1.  255,  306. 
Sophocl.  Ajax. 

(a)  Thalia,  p.  171,  175.  Gronov.  Ed, 

(3)  Morb.  diuturn.  lib.  1.  c.  5  &  6. 

Birmingham ,  July  io. 


ON  MADNESS. 


T  HE  derangement  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  called  madnefs,  confifts  in  fome 
unknown  morbid  ftate  of  the  brain  and  fen- 
forial  powers,  and  appears  in  the  affumption 
of  a  certain  fadt,  or  of  a  certain  number  of 
fadts,  which  are  fo  conftantly  affociated  with 
all  the  chains  of  thought,  the  mind  of  the 
maniac  is  employed  upon,  as  to  difturb  the 
healthy  procefs  of  right  reafoning. 

In  general  the  fadts  fo  aflumed,  are  un¬ 
true  ;  it  is  not  material,  however,  whether 
they  be  true  or  not,  fince  truth  wrongly  afTo- 
ciated  will  neceffarily  engender  abfurdity.  If 
a  maniac,  for  inftance,  affociate  the  idea  of 
ruin  with  profufe  expence,  he  will  firft  reafon 
right,  that  the  way  to  avoid  fuch  ruin  is  not 
to  incur  debt.  By  many  fteps  of  reafoning, 
all  of  them  juft  in  themfelves,  as  they  bear  a 
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relation  to  fome  other  particular  fafts,  he 
will  at  laft  arrive  at  an  utter  abhorrence  of 
all  perfons  who  are  in  debt,  fo  as  to  avoid 
feeing  his  neareft  friends  or  relations.  He 
will  deny  himfelf  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and 
finally  will  require  the  interpofition  of  his 
friends,  and  reftraints  upon  his  own  free¬ 
dom  of  adtion. 

Such  is  generally  the  progrefs  of  the 
mania  of  avarice,  than  which,  none  rages 
with  greater  conftancy,  or  is  diflodged 
with  greater  difficulty,  when  once  it  gets 
pofleffion  of  the  mind. 

All  maniacs  have  a  predominant  idea, 
which  mafters  every  other,  and  is  hegemonic 
in  moft  of  their  propofitions  * ;  yet  they  fre¬ 
quently 

/  ■*» 

*  <c  One  ftrong  idea  mafters  every  other,  and  fubdues  the  mind 
that  is  no  longer  able  to  driye  it  away,  or  lofe  Tight  of  it.  Preferv- 
ing  all  his  prefence  of  mind,  all  his  perfpicuity  and  juftnefs  of 
thought  on  other  fubjeCts,  but  no  longer  defirous  of  occupying  him* 
felf  with  them,  no  longer  capable  of  any  bufinefs,  nor  of  giving 
advice,  but  with  pain  j  he  had  unceafingjy  before  his  eyes,  the 
enemy  plundering  his  houfe,  as  Pafcal  always  faw  a  globe  of  fire  near 
him,  Bonpet  his  friend  robbing  him,  and  Spinello  the  devil  oppofite 
to  him.-* 

Tiflbt'S  Life  of  Zimmerman. 

The  author  of  Oceana,  after  a  long  and  unjuft  imprifonment,  was 
difordered  in  his  mind,  “  He  was  allowed  to  difcourfe  of  moft  things 
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quently  argue  right,  from  their  proportions, 
when  the  premifes  are  formed  without  the 
intervention  of  the  predominant  idea.  But 
their  reafonings  are  never  to  be  depended  up¬ 
on,  fince  it  is  moft  probable,  that  the  predo¬ 
minant  idea  will  mingle  with,  and  of  courfe 

corrupt  them. 

* 

Every  human  action,  or  affection,  may  be 
the  fource  of  the  predominant  idea  of  the 
maniac,  or  as  it  is  ufually  termed,  his  Hal¬ 
lucination. 

In  all  ftates  of  civilization,  thinking  be¬ 
ings  have  been  fubject  to  derangement  of  the 
intellectual  faculties ;  Love  the  moft  ardent 
of  our  inftindts,  Ambition  the  moft  reftlefs 
inciter  to  action,  and  difturber  of  our  repofe, 
jealoufy,  fear,  revenge,  and  all  the  malignant 
paffions,  ever  muft  in  a  partial  degree,  have 

produced  this  malady.  It  takes  however,  a 

* 

as  rationally  as  any  man,  except  his  own  diftemper,  fancying  ftrange 
things  in  the  operation  of  his  animal  fpirits,  which  he  thought  to 
tranfpire  from  him  in  the  fhape  of  birds,  flys,  bees,  or  the  like  ;  and 
thofe  about  him  reported  that  he  talked  much  of  good  and  evil  fpirits, 
which  made  them  have  frightful  apprehenfions.  But  he  ufed,  they 
faid,  fometimes  to  argue  fo  ftrenuoufly,  that  this  was  no  depraved 
imagination,  that  his  doflor  was  often  put  to  his  fhifts  for  an  anfwer. 
He  would,  on  fuch  occafions,  compare  himfelf  to  Democritus,  &c.,> 

Toland’s  Life  of  Harrington,  p.  37. 
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wider  range,  as  luxury  and  refinement  extend 
their  influence,  though  infinitely  varied  by 
government,  by  religion,  and  by  climate.  In 
ine  more  Ample  forms  of  fociety  *,  the  feeds 
of  tms  evil  are  fewer,  and  the  foil  is  lefs  pro- 
dur*v^.but  tney  become  more  numerous, 
ana  houriih  with  greater  luxuriancy,  as  un¬ 
real  wants  and  artificial  fentiments  ‘afford 
nouriiliment  and  protection* 


In  theeariieftaccountsthatarehandeddown 

to  us,  either  by  political  or  philofophical  hif- 
tory,  madnefs  is  painted  with  the  fame  °-e. 
neral  colouring,  and  the  outline  is  the  fame 
as  at  the  prefent  day.  The  melancholy  man 
is  repiefentea  gloomy  and  fuperflitious,  loll 
to  fecial  intercourfe,  and  to  aftive  life ;  fuf- 
picious,  fond  of  folitude,  and  continually 
refhng  upon  fome  one  notion,  which  foon 
recurs  to  his  mind,  and  is  uttered  in  his  con¬ 
vention,  whatfoever  might  have  been  the 

Ilur  toP*c  °f  his  private  meditations  or  dif- 
coutles  with  his  friends.  The  maniac  is  fome- 
times  furious,  and  fometimes  gentle.  His 
air  and  countenance  are  wild."’  He  often 


*  “After  much  enquiry,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  finale  in. 

melancholy,  or  fatuity,  among  the  Indians.” 


Ruth's  Medical  Inquiries*  Rob.  vol.i.  p. 
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converfes  rationally*  till  the  hallucination 
that  difturbs  his  understanding  is  brought 
into  his  mind  ;  then  is  every  topic  of  his 
difcourfe  mixed  with  it.  He  raves  and  mufes 
by  turns,  refufes  food  and  drink*  miftakes  his 
friends,  or  imagines  them  to  be  his  enemies, 
deeps  little,  and  bears,  without  repining,  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Every  particular  madnefs  is  charafterifed 
by  the  topic  on  which  the  mind  of  the 
maniac  is  moft  bulled.  The  violent  and 
anxious  paffions  of  the  heart  are  moft  fre¬ 
quently  fixed  upon,  as  their  roots  lie  deepeft 
in  the  mind  ;  but  any  trivial  topic  is  equally 
capable  of  producing  the  hallucination,  where 
there  is  a  predifpofition  to  infanity. 

Madnefs  is  fixed  to  no  one  particular  tem¬ 
perament*;  They  whofe  minds  are  inclined 
to  reft  long  upon  one  idea,  anxious,  paf- 
fionate,  and  ingenious  men,  are  more  fub- 
je£t  to  it  than  the  dull,  infenfible,  and  un¬ 
thinking.  The  female  in  our  climate  is  faid 

*  Out  of  265  maniacs,  205  were  of  a  fwarthy  complexion,  with 
dark  or  black  hair,  the  remaining  60  were  of  a  fair  fkin,  and  light- 
brown  or  red  hair. 

Mr,  Haflam’s  Obfervations  on  Infanity,  p.  35. 
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to  be  more  frequently  affected  by  this  difor* 
der  of  the  underftandin£  than  the  male  fex* 
contrary  to  the  obfervation  and  the  opinion 
of  the  antients.  Very  young  or  old  perfons 
are  hardly  ever  known  to  go  mad,  properly 
fpeaking.  The  middle  period  of  life*,  when 
the  fenfes  have  attained  their  full  vigour, 
and  the  mind  has  arrived  at  a  certain  degree 

of  maturity,  is  chiefly  difpofed  to  infanity. 

* 

Some  men  fuppofe,  that  in  madnefs  there 
is  always  organic  injury  of  the  brain;  but 
it  has  never  been  difcovered  what  this  injury 
is.  Organic  laefions  by  inftruments,  falls, 
burfling  of  blood  veffels,  and  cutting  of 
nerves,  frequently  produce  maniacal  difor- 
ders,  but  not  immediately;  for  the  immediate 
effects  of  thefe  injuries  is  either  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  delirium,  or  lofs  of  adrion.  In  no 
part  of  the  body  does  irregular  or  difturbed 


*  The  following 

table  of  the  age, 

number 

•  cured,  See.  is  taken 

from  Mr.  Hallam’s 

valuable  pra&ical  work  on 

Infanity,  p.  1 12. 

Age  between. 

No.  admitted. 

No.  cured.  No.  uncured. 

lo  and  20 

1 13 

7S 

35 

so  and  30 

4?>  8’ 

200 

283 

30  and  40 

527 

1 80 

347 

40  and  5:0 

362. 

87 

*75 

50  and  60 

143 

25 

2  1 8 

60  and  70 

31 

4 

27 

Total',  1664 

574 

1090 

adtion 
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action  neceffarily  fuppofe  an  adtual  organic 
Isefion :  more  efpecially  in  the  brain,  whole 
functions  are  fo  obfcure,  and  which  fo  often 
a£ls  even  without  the  apparent  intervention 
of  external  agency.  Indeed,  in  this  organ 
we  know  that  uncatenated  and  irregular 
aft  ions  produce  the  worft  effefts  of  organic 
injury:  as  on  a  ftringed  inftrument  of  mu  lie 
harmony  is  the  effect  ot  regulated  motions 
of  the  chords,  and  difeord  of  irregular  and 
accidental  touches.  If  the  inffrument  be 
broken,  harmony  cannot  be  produced  even 
by  regulated  movements,  no  more  than  on 
the  brain,  perceptions  can  be  expreffed,when 
that:  organ  is  lacerated.  All  the  diffections 
hitherto  made,  prove  nothing  at  all  as  to  the 
ftate  of  the  mad  perfon.  The  brain  in  fome 
cafes  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  harder,  earthy 
fubftances  have  been  difeovered  in  it  5  it  has 
been  fuller  of  blood,  its  coats  lefs  tranfpa- 
rent,  &c,  &c.  But  whatfoever  be  our  parti¬ 
cular  theories,  there  is  certainly  no  evidence 
of  the  difeovery  of  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  brain 
by  diffeftion,  as  would  prove  whether  the 
perfon  had  been  infane  or  not.  If  the  brain 
be  found  hard,  this  does  not  prove  it  >  for 
anatomifts  know  that  infinite  are  the  diver- 
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lilies  of  the  confiflency  of  the  brain,  from 
feafon,  period  of  life,  and  the  time  the  body 
has  been  kept  after  death. 

The  hereditary  difpofition  in  children  to 
the  difeafes  of  their  parents,  is  a  fubjeCt  in* 
volved  in  deep  obfcurity.  Yet  the  evidence  of 
the  faff  is  indifputable,  as  fome  of  the  nobleft 
families  of  Europe  have  daily  to  lament,  the 
inflictions  of  punifhment  not  deferved  im~ 
mediately  by  themfelves,  but  tranfmitted  by 
the  fins  of  their  fathers,  even  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.  The  caufe  perhaps, 
partly  originates  in  fimilarity  of  ftru&ure, 
aCted  upon  by  reiterated  imitation,  and  con* 
fequent  acquirement  of  the  habits  of  thofe 
with  whom  we  live.  It  were  ftrange  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  embryon  is  impregnated  with 
all  the  difeafes  of  anceftors,  or  even  with 
the  particular  difeafes  of  the  immediate  pa¬ 
rent.  Of  all  the  hereditary  difeafes,  madnefs 
is  fuppofed  to  be  moft  conftant  and  perfe- 
vering,  for  even  if  one  generation  efcape,  the 
taint  is  prefumed  to  cling  to  the  fucceeding 
branches,  till  either  by  admixture  with  a 
purer  flock,  or  by  education  and  manage¬ 
ment,  it  is  neutralized  or  drained  away.  But 

though 
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though  the  evidence  of  the  faft  in  thefe  cafes 
is  indifputable,  yet  may  we  hope  that  much 
is  mifreprefented,  and  much  exaggerated, 
fince  the  fubjeft,  as  generally  underftoood, 
mu  ft  naturally  roufe  the  moft  dreadful  ap- 
prehenlions  in  the  minds  of  thofe  whofe 
views  are  directed  to  the  future  health  of 
their  progeny.  Similarity  of  organic  ftruc- 
ture*  afted  upon  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  influenced  by  particular  habits 
and  caprices,  by  unwholefome  management 
both  of  body  and  mind,  is  the  general  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  difpofition  to  madnefs.  This 
difpofition  fometimes  lies  dormant,  but  often 
is  called  into  aftion  by  different  circum- 
ftances  during  the  progrefs  of  life— -by  paf~ 
lions  inordinate,  by  love,  by  ambition,  by 
avarice,  by  jealoufy,  and  by  intemperance 
of  every  kind.  It  may  be  readily  fuppofed, 
that  a  peculiar  ftrufture  of  the  brain  difpofes 
to  madnefs,  but  what  this  ftrufture  is,  has 
never  been  demonftrated.  It  may  alfo  be 
readily  prefumed,  that  a  peculiar  ftrufture 
of  the  brain  may  be  generated,  as  well  as  of 
feature  or  limb.  A  madman,  if  we  grant 
this,  is  more  likely  to  beget  children  with  a 
ftrufture  of  brain  difpofed  to  receive  maniacal 
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impreflions,  than  a  man  of  found  mind.  On 
the  a&ions  of  the  brain  however,  we  cannot 
reafon  far  $  we  know  little  or  nothing,  how 
much  or  how  little,  the  found  mind  depends 
upon  ftructure,  but  we  do  know  that  it  al* 
moil:  entirely  depends  upon  education,  and 
we  may  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  practical 
rule,  that  the  education  and  habits  of  certain 
perfons  are  more  likely  to  produce  the  dif- 
pofition  to  madnefs,  than  ftrudture ;  and 
that  thofe  children  of  madmen,  who  have 
been  educated  with  them,  and  of  courfe  con* 
tract ed  fome  of  their  habits,  and  acquired  in 
fome  meafure  their  difpofitions,  are  more 
likely  to  become  infane,  than  thofe  who  have 
not  been  placed  in  the  way  of  fuch  imitation 
and  affimilation.  The  hereditary  difpofition 
to  madnefs  is  therefore  a  fair  ground  of  evi* 
dence  in  cafes  of  imputed  derangement  of 
mind :  the  evidence  fhould  however  be  mea* 
fured  by  the  circumftances  above  enume¬ 
rated,  and  perhaps  fhould  never  be  traced 
further  back  than  a  grandfather,  or  to  thofe 
cafes  in  which  the  education  among  infane 
perfons  can  be  pointed  out. 

Maniacal  difeafes  have  ufually  been  divided 
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into  two  claffes,  melancholy  and  madnel's. 
Some  authors  have  branched  them  out  into 
diftinftions  as  numerous  as  the  delues  01 
averfions  of  men,  which  are  then  geneial 
caufe.  There  is  certainly  no  ground  except 
for  this  more  popular  diftinction  and  even 
this  may  be  confidered  as  too  nice*.  What- 
foever  be  the  afFedion  of  the  organs  of 
thought  in  madnefs,  we  are  not  more  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  than  with  that  which  caufes 
melancholy.  We  do  not  know  that  they  have 
even  a  different  proximate  caufe ;  and  there 
can  be  no  reafon  therefore  for  marking  them 
as  different  genera  of  difeafes.  We  fhall  nor 
follow  then  thofe  nofological  writeis,  who 
diftinguifh  and  diftribute  infinities  accoiding 
to  the  predominant  idea.  Such  a  dhaibution, 
would  not  lead  us  to  a  more  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  fa£ts,  and  in  fome  cafes  would  in¬ 
volve  the  fubjeft  in  mextricaoie  confuliom 
A  man  whofe  hallucination  is  politics,  is 
mad  exactly  in  the  fame  way  as  the  man 
whofe  hallucination  is  love.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  be  an  unneceffary  wafte  of  diftindtion 

*  Infanix  autem  tot  funt,  fere  quot  funt  paffionum  ipfarum.  fpe- 
cies;  procedit  tanjen  aliquando  a  prav.a  organorum  conftitutione  vei 
laclione,  aliquando  etiam  a  pafiionis  vehementia,  vel  duratione  longa 
lieduntur  organa.  Utrobique  tamen  ejufdem  generis  eft  infanta,  See. 

Hobbes’s  Leviathan.,  c.  8,  p.  37*  &Ca 

and 
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and  of  words,  to  call  one  politico-mania,  and 
the  other  erotomania.  The  mind  is  deranged 
by  feme  morbid  affeftion  of  the  brain  and 
organs  of  thought,  by  certain  notions  abiding 
in  it  too  long,  in  both  cafes;  and  the  adtions 
depending  upon  the  infanity,  are  not  diver- 
lifted  by  the  two  ideas,  any  more  than  they 
would  be,  were  the  underftanding  found. 
The  difeafe  is  mania  in  both  cafes,  which  re¬ 
quires  watchfulnefs  and  controul;  and  phy¬ 
sicians  mu  ft  determine  whether  it  is  likely  to 
become  dangerous  to  the  individual,  or  to 
lociety,  and  to  require  confinement  and  co- 
ertion.  In  one  cafe  the  lover  may  be  furi¬ 
ous,  whilft  the  politician  is  timid,  and  vice 
verfa. 

The  hallucination  always  takes  its  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  temperament  of  the  maniac. 
He  who  is  accuftomed  to  the  indulgence  of 
every  propenfity,  and  to  indulge  unreftrain- 
edly  all  his  paffions,  will  be  more  furious  and 
ungovernable  when  his  reafon  is  overthrown. 
During  its  derangement  the  mind  will  ftill 
be  fwayed  by  its  peculiar  propenfities  as 
when  found,  and  the  maniac  will  be  proud 
or  humble,  or  paflionate,  or  revengeful,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bent  of  his  character  previous 
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to  diforder.  Psrfons  of  lively  manners,  and 
good  difpofition  of  temper,  are  gay  and  full 
of  hope,  every  thing  appears  delightful  to 
them :  even  fuperftition  elevates  the  minds 
of  fuch  perfons  to  the  moft  dazzling  and 
fplendid  viftons  of  enthufiafm:  heaven  and 
heavenly  joys  are  conftantly  in  their  imagi¬ 
nations.  But  far  more  frequently  does  (he 
affume  her  more  gloomy  and  threatening  af- 
pe6t  to  the  timid  and  defponding  maniac; 
and  one  infanity  grounded  on  this  topic  is 
charafterifed  as  melancholy,  from  the  marks 
of  terror,  the  gloom,  and  defpair  with  which 
it  is  accompanied.  Taking  it  therefore  for 
granted  that  the  proximate  caufe  of  madnefs 
is  always  the  fame,  whatfoever  be  the  hallu¬ 
cination,  that  is,  that  the  organs  of  thought 
are  always  affected  in  the  fame  manner,  only 
in  different  degrees,  there  can  be  no  great 
ufe  in  minutely  difcriminating  the  different 
forts  of  madnefs.  The  difeafes  of  the  organs 
of  thought  now  under  confideration,  dis¬ 
cover  themfelves  by  an  unufual  arrangement 
of  the  ideas  of  the  perfons  affefted,  by  an 
arrangement  unfuitable  to  their  former  modes 
of  converfing  and  a£ting,  unfuitable  to  the 
habits  and  actions  of  the  generality  of  men, 

and 
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and  fometimes  inconfiftent  with  the  order 
and  comfort  of  fociety. 

s  Nor  is  the  man  who  has  a  fettled  and  re¬ 
curring  hallucination  of  infanity  to  be  truftecL 
or  to  be  accountable  for  his  afiions,  though 
he  may  at  times  reafon  right*,  and  appear 

.  fedate 
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*  For  madnefs  and  melancholy  drive  high  j  and  we  have  proved  by 
divers  inftances,  that  a  man  may  be  molt  ridiculoufly  and  abfurdly 
wild  in  Tome  one  thing,  and  yet  found  and  difereet  in  the  reft:  as 
Gazius  handfomely  fets  it  out  in  the  flory  of  an  old  man  that  con¬ 
ceited  himfelf  God  the  Father.  And  Acofta  verifies  it  in  a  true  hif- 
tory  of  his  own  knowledge,  concerning  a  certain  learned  and  venera-, 
ble  profeffor  of  divinity  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  whom  he  doth 
affiim  to  have  been  as  perfectly  in  his  fenfes,  as  to  foundnefs  of  brain, 
as  himfelf.  The  Peruvian  doctor  would  fadly  and  foberly  affirm  that 
he  fhould  be  a  king,  yea,  and  a  pope  too,  the  apoftolical  fee  being 
tranfiated  to  thofe  parts  j  as  alfo,  that  holinefs  was  granted  unto  him 
above  all  angels  and  heavenly  hofts,  and  above  all  apoftles  $  yea,  that 
God  made  proffer  unto  him  of  hypoftatical  union,  but  that  he  refufed 
to  accept  of  it :  that  he  was  appointed  to  be  redeemer  of  the  world,  as 
to  matter  of  efficacy,  which  Chrift,  hefaid,  had  been  no  further,  than 
to  fufficiency  only.  That  all  ecclefiaftical  eftate  was  to  be  abrogated, 
and  that  he  would  make  new  laws,  plain  and  eafy,  by  which  the  re- 
ftraint  of  clergymen  from  marriage  fhould  he  taken  away,  and  mul¬ 
titude  of  wives  allowed,  and  ail  neceffity  of  confeffion  avoided. 
Which  things  he  did  maintain  before  the  judges  of  the  inquifition. 
with  that  earneftnefs  and  confidence,  with  fo  many  and  fo  large  cita^ 
lions  out  of  the  Prophets,  Apocalyps,  Pfalms,  and  other  books,  with 
fuch  unexpected  applications,  and  allegorical  interpretations  of  them, 
that  the  auditory  knew  not  whether  they  fhould  laugh  more  at  his 
fancy,  or  admire  his  learning.  But  himfelf  was  fo  well  affured  of  the 
matter,  that  nothing  but  death  could  quit  him  of  the  delirium :  for 
be  died  a  martyr  to  this  piece  of  madnefs  of  his,  to  the  eternal  infamy* 
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fedate  and  rational,  and  even  defign  and  con¬ 
trive.  On  the  trial  of  Hadfield,  the  Attorney- 
General  obferved,  “  that  there  was  thought, 
defign  and  contrivance  in  all  he  did,  and 
therefore  he  had  a  mind  equal  to  defign  and 
contrivance.”  If  Hadfield  had  been  of  found 
mind,  his  thought,  defign,  and  contrivance 
were  all  evidences  of  guilt;  but  in  themfelves 
they  are  no  proof  of  found  mind.  Madmen 
think,  but  their  thoughts  and  conceptions 
of  things  are  falfe  and  inadequate;  and  as 
to  defign  and  contrivance,  madmen  are  fre¬ 
quently  very  fubtle  in  compafling  their  ends. 
Madmen  are  generally  confcious  of  their  ac¬ 
tions,  or  of  the  refults  of  their  cogitations, 
and  indeed  the  means  employed  to  coerce  or 
correft  them  are  employed  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  But  the  origin  of  the  evil  lies  in  the 
mind,  which  in  its  difeafed  ftate  can  never 
be  expected  to  think  right  or  to  aft  right, 
though  it  may  perchance  do  both  ;  and 

of  his  judges,  who  were  either  fo  unwife  as  not  to  know  that  melan¬ 
choly  may  make  a  man  delirious  as  to  one  particular  thing,  though 
his  intellectuals  be  found  in  others  5  or  elfe  fo  cruel  and  barbarous  as 
to  murder  a  poor  diftraCled  man. 

More  on  Enthufiafm,  §  41. 

Vide  fed.  32,  for  other  cafes,  and  fed.  33,  &c.  for  the  cafe  of 
David  George,  a  feaman,  who  called  himfelf  the  Mefhas,  and  feci.  41 
for  another. 
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thinking  and  acting  right  “  are  fuch  tight 
and  compact  things  in  themfelves,  and  have 
fuch  a  felf-unity  in  their  nature/’  that  they 
ought  never  to  be  fuppofed  capable  of  dif- 
junction. 

Infanity  may  be  produced  by  many  obvi¬ 
ous  difeafes  of  the  human  body,  independent 
of,  or  at  leaft  not  apparently  connected  with 
that  latent  caufe,  which  lies  beyond  our 
reach,  folely  in  the  organs  of  thought.  It 
may  alfo  be  called  into  action  by  anxiety,  or 
by  excefs  in  drink,  or  venery.  Fevers  of  the 
low,  debilitating  kind,  often  produce  inca¬ 
pacity  of  mind,  not  to  fpeak  of  delirium, 
which  is  their  more  ufual  attendant.  Inter¬ 
mittent  fevers  are  frequently  attended  with 
delirium  during  the  hot  fit,  and  even  after 
the  fever  is  cured  this  periodical  delirium 
fometimes  recurs.  But  in  thefe  cafes  the 
defeft  of  underftanding  depending  upon  the 
difeafe  is  not  madnefs,  but  delirium,  though 
it  is  poflible  in  perfons  difpofed  to  mad¬ 
nefs  that  this  ftate  of  mind  may  alfo  occur. 
After  parturition,  delicate  and  irritable  fe¬ 
males  are  often  liable  to  infanity,  which  at 
firft  {hews  itfelf  in  the  form  of  delirium,  but 
gradually  degenerates  into  madnefs.  This 

difeafed 
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difeafed  (rate  is  probably  occalioned  by  or¬ 
ganic  lsefion,  and  its  duration  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  injury  fudained.  It  fometimes 
lads  but  a  few  hours,  at  others  for  many 
weeks :  there  is  great  heat  and  quick  pulie 
along  with  it.' :  Whenfoever  there  is  an  ob¬ 
vious  caufe  of  infinity,  with  the  exception 
of  palfy  and  epilepfy,  and  fuch  wounds  of 
the  head  as  are  not  remediable  by  art,  the 
prognolis  is  milch  more  favourable  than 
when  it  is  apparently  fpontaneous,  that  is, 
produced  by  caufes  of  which  we  are  igno¬ 
rant.  In  fevers,  and  in  ail  lsefions  for  in- 
ftance,  there  is  a  mixed  difeafe  of  the  mind 
from  the  irritation  of  fever,  partaking  much 
of  the  nature  of  delirium,  and  probably  more 
allied  to  it  than  to  madnefs,  even  in  cafes 
where  the  predifpofition  to  madnefs  is  known 
to  exid.  This  date  of  the  brain  for  the  mod 
part  ceafes  with  the  exciting  caufe,  and  the 
mind  becomes  found  as  the  body  returns  to 
health.  It  is  poffible  indeed,  that  the  habit 
of  difeafe  may  continue  for  fome  time  after 
the  original  caufe  is  removed.  In  fuch  caies, 
there  will  be  either  fatuity,  or  want  of  memo¬ 
ry,  or  an  hallucination  of  infahity.  W ounds 
of  the  brain  often  produce  thefe  eftefts,  per¬ 
manently,  but  the  fury  which  comes  on  be- 
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fore  they  are  healed,  is  entirely  delirious. 
The  beft  general  rule  in  all  thefe  cafes  is, 
that  the  difeafe  of  mind  will  difappear  with 
the  cure  of  the  organic  laefion.  This  rule 
will  apply  to  injuries  of  all  parts  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  to  the  ftomach,  the  liver,  the  diaphragm, 
and  the  fpleen,  organs  which  have  all  been 
fuppofed  more  especially  to  affedt  or  in¬ 
fluence  the  underftanding. 

From  every  caufe  the  prognofis  is  lefs  fa¬ 
vourable,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  the  madnefs  continues.  When  from 
long  continuance  the  infanity  degenerates 
into  fatuity,  or  moody  madnefs,  which  it  is 
apt  to  do,  the  prognofis  is  moil  unfavour¬ 
able  of  all.  On  a  celebrated  and  afflidting 
occafion,  the  probability  of  recovery  after 
50  became  a  matter  of  difpute;  and  Dr. 
Willis  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  age 
fignified  nothing  unlefs  the  patient  had  been 
afflicted  before.  Dr.  Warren  is  laid  to  have 
difeovered,  by  examining  the  reports  of  the 
hofpitals  of  London,  that  the  chances  were 
three  to  one  againft  recovery.  If  we  take 
Mr.  Haflam’s  calculation  we  fhall  find,  that 
of  1664  patients  admitted  into  Betblem 
Hofpitai,  between  40  and  50,  the  chances 

were 
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were  four  to  one  again  ft  recovery,  and  be¬ 
tween  50  and  60,  near  fix  to  one;  that 
between  1  o  and  20,  78  were  cured  out  of 
1 13,  between  20  and  30,  200  out  of  488, 
and  between  30  and  40,  180  out  of  527. 

.  It  is  well  known  that  convulfions  and  in¬ 
fancy  often  meet  in  the  fame  perfon,  and  by 
turns  exert  their  influence  on  the  body  and 
mind.  On  this  fact  a  learned  phyfician  has 
built  his  theory  of  madnefs,  with  what 
firmnefs  and  confiftency  muft  be  left  to 
pofterity  to  decide.  It  cannot,  however, 
have  efcaped  obfervation,  that  although  this 
reciprocation  of  difeafe  is  frequent,  it  is  not 
conftant,  and  that  the  exprefllon  of  volition 
being  exerted  in  undue  degree  to  relieve  bo¬ 
dily  pain  is  as  much  a  theory,  and  leaves  us 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  other  theories. 

<c  Among  the  bodily  particularities  which 
mark  this  difeafe,  may  be  obferved  the  pro¬ 
truded,  and  oftentimes  gliftening  eye,  and  a 
peculiar  caft  of  countenance  which,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  deferibed.  In  feme,  an  ap¬ 
pearance  takes  place  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  noticed  by  authors.  This  is  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  integuments  of  the  cranium,  by 

c  2  means 
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means  of  which  they  may  be  wrinkled,  of 
rather  gathered  up  by  the  hand  to  a  confider- 
able  degree.  It  is  generally  moft  remarkable 
on  the  pofterior  part  of  the  fcalp  ;  as  far  as 
my  enquiries  have  reached,  it  does  not  take 
place  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  but 
after  a  raving  paroxyfm  of  fome  continuance. 
It  has  been  frequently  accompanied  with 
contraction  of  the  iris*.” 

The  general  ftate  of  bodily  health  in  idio¬ 
pathic  madnefs,  is  various  :  for  the  moft 
part  the  bodily  powers  are  lluggifh  and  in- 
adtive  ;  the  pulfe  is  flow,  the  bowels  are  cof- 
tive,  and  vomiting  is  excited  with  difficulty. 
Real  maniacs  feldom  complain  of  great 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold— they  bear  hunger 
and  third:  without  complaining— and  in  the 
feledtion  of  their  food  are  mdifcrimlnating, 
often  eating  their  excrement,  and  whatfoever 
falls  in  their  way.  In  fome  maniacs,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  tendency  to  fever,  quick  pulfe, 
florid  countenance.  Dr.  Arnold  has  treated 
this  part  of  the  fubject  fo  minutely,  and  his 
opportunities  of  obfervation  were  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  that  I  fhall  refer  to  his  book  for  every 

*  Haflam  on  Xnfanity,  p.  34. 
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farther  information  on  the  different  hallu¬ 
cinations  and  habits  of  maniacs.  What  has 
been  already  faid  is  fufficient  to  chaiadterife 
the  appearances  of  madnefs,  and  to  form  a 
contrail  with  fome  of  the  other  diforders  or 
defecls  of  the  underftanding. 

Perfons  attacked  by  fevers,  or  whofe  brains 
and  vital  organs  are  injured,  in  fome  ftages 
of  their  diforder  grow  delirious,  or  as  it  is 
fometimes  called  phrenitic.  In  delirium,  the 
whole  chains  of  thought  have  little  or  no 
reference  to  external  objects-— The  delirious 
dreams,  though  awake.  His  organs  of  fenfe 
do  not  convey  the  impreffions  of  external 
fenfation,  fo  vividly  to  the  brain,  as  to  over¬ 
come  the  internal  motions  of  that  organ, 
caufed  by  fever  or  organic  Isefion.  Hence 
the  unconnedtednefs  of  his  converfation,  and 
its  want  of  relation  to  the  furrounding  ob¬ 
jects. 

It  has  been  the  fafhion  of  late,  to  attribute 
the  formation  of  ideas  to  certain  motions  of 
the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  undoubtedly  to  a 
very  confiderable  extent,  this  is  juft.  But  in 
my  opinion,  the  organs  of  fenfe  are  only  the 
primary  agents— They  are  fprings  of  ideas, 
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which  are  continually  palling  into  the  brain, 
the  great  refervoir  of  thought.  They  con¬ 
vey,  and  they  imprefs  upon  the  brain,  the 
images  of  things,  which  dwell  there  fo  long 
as  the  mind  is  found,  and  are  called  into  ac¬ 
tion  with  greater  or  lefs  facility  in  proportion 
to  the  force  of  attention,  dependant  upon 
forne  phyfical  caufe  we  do  not  well  under- 
fraud,  at  the  moment  of  impreflion.  Thus, 
when  I  fee  a  particular  book,  if  1  have  re¬ 
ceived  any  great  delight  from  its  perufal,  or 
had  my  attention  deeply  fixed  upon  its  con¬ 
tents,  certain  notions  are  likely  to  be  im- 
prefled  upon  my  mind.  In  health  thefe  no¬ 
tions  being  rightly  afiociated,  will  be  called 
into  adtion  whenfoever  the  fame  ftate  of 
brain  recurs  which  exifted  at  the  inftant  they 
were  itnprefied.  The  fame  will  take  place 
in  delirium ;  but  as  the  ftate  of  the  brain 
continually  varies  from  the  impulfe  of  dif- 
eafe,  there  will,  of  courfe,  be  a  rapid  fuccef- 
fion  of  ideas  according  to  the  changes  that 
take  place  in  the  brain.  If  the  brain  be  cir- 
cumftanced  as  it  was  when  the  notion  of  the 
book  was  firft  impreffed,  this  notion  will  re¬ 
cur,  and  probably  be  exprefled;  and  fo  on* 
without  any  relation  to  external  objedls,  or 
to  the  healthy  aiiociations  of  the  found  mind. 

Here 
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Here  then  Is  the  diftin£lion.  In  delirium 
there  is  an  obvious  bodily  difeafe  which  oc- 
cafions  a  peculiar  aftion  of  the  brain :  there 
is  no  one  predominant  idea,  but  a  wild  and 
incoherent  jumble  of  ideas. 

In  madnefs,  there  is  frequently  no  vifible 
bodily  difeafe;  there  is  always  fome  predo¬ 
minant  idea:  external  objects  make  nearly 
the  fame  impreflion  as  when  the  mind  is 
whole,  till  the  hallucination  interferes,  and 
deranges  all  the  trains  of  thought  with  whicli 
it  is  intermixed. 

From  idiocy,  madnefs  is  readily  diftin- 
guifhed.  The  idiot  cannot  reafon,  the  mad¬ 
man  reafons  falfely ;  the  idiot  a£ls  from 
animal  appetency,  he  has  no  will ;  the  mad¬ 
man  wills,  but  his  reafon  being  difturbed, 
his  actions  are  not  fuitable  to  the  ufual  re¬ 
lations  of  fociety. 

In  appearance  too,  the  difcriminating 
marks  are  ftriking.  The  delirious  is  flufhed 
with  fever,  or  fhrunken  with  emaciation 
and  debility  j  the  madman  flares  wildly, 
fometimes  gaily,  fometimes  gloomily ;  the 
idiot  is  pallid,  and  often  deformed,  his  coun- 
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tenance  unmeaning,  and  without  illumina** 
lion,  gaping,  drivelling,  grinning. 

From  thefe  characters,  of  the  different 
fpecies  of  mental  defeft  or  derangement,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  diftinguifh  them.  In¬ 
deed,  madnefs  holds  fb  confpicuous  and  ele¬ 
vated  a  ftation  above  the  reft,  that  file  can 
never  be  miftaken  for  them. 

But  it  is  a  more  difficult  talk  to  determine 
the  exact  boundaries  of  her  reign-— to  deter¬ 
mine  when  madnefs  has  palled  away,  or  has 
intermitted  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to*  conftitute 
a  lucid  interval  of  reafon  fufficient  for  carry¬ 
ing  on,  or  executing  the  offices  of  the  found 
nnderftanding. 

Melancholy  perfons  generally  appear  fit 
for  fociety— -their  iiifanity  being  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  they  are  not  totally  incapable  of  act¬ 
ing  rightly:  though  their  minds  begin  to  be 
darkened,  they  are  not  totally  eclipfed.  In 
the  more  fevere  and  defpairing  degrees  of 
melancholy,  the  fame  cannot  be  faid  with 
juftice,  for  as  the  mind  is  then  occupied  by  the 
predominant  idea,  all  its  ratiocinations  will 
probably  be  difturbed.  In  the  former  cafe, 

which 
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which  may  be  termed  hypochondriacifm,  the 
infanity  not  being  formed,  there  is  for  the 
mod  part  a  capacity  for  aftion ;  whereas  in 
the  latter,  reafon  is  entirely  overthrown,  fo 
far  as  the  more  important  affairs  of  life  are 
concerned. 

If  the  predominant  idea  interfere;  in  the 
raoft  trivial* tranfaftion,  and  give  it  a  wrong 
direftion,  there  cannot  be  faid  to  be  a  lucid 
interval,  in  any  cafe,  in  which  the  infanity 
was  before  indifputable.  In  feme  madmen, 
the  hallucination  does  not  recur  frequently, 
and  in  the  intervals  of  its  recurrence,  con-* 
venation  is  carried  on  fo  much  in  the  ufual 
manner,  and  there  are  fo  many  appearances 
of  reafon,  that  it  may  be  even  fufpefled 
whether  they  be  actually  infane.  But  let 
thp  hallucination  be  touched  upon,  then  will 
the  truth  appear*.  Volumes  of  facts  illuf- 

trate 

*  See  Mr.  Erfkinfc’s  mod  admirable  fpeech  on  Hadfield's  trials 
and  as  the  bed  ilJudration  of  the  point  in  quedion,  that  part  of  it : 
t(  Lunatics  are  alfo  known,  Gentlemen,  and  innumerable  indances 
have  occurred,  in  which  they  have  proved  themfelves  fubtle  in  the 
highed  degree.  The  unfortunate  prifoner,  in  chufing  me  for  his 
advocate,  has  not  chofen  one  who  is  favourable  to  the  general  doc¬ 
trine  of  lunacy  5  but,  in  his  cafe,  I  have  no  doubt  I  fhall  be  able  to 
convince  you,  Gentlemen,  by  the  evidence  I  fhall  bring  forward, 
jhafc  he  has  for  fome  time  laboured  under  a  fettled  derangement  of 
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trate  this  point,  which  is  more  frequently 
obferved  to  happen  in  confirmed  madnefs, 
than  in  the  firft  ftages  of  derangement  or 
melancholy. 


intellect.  I  do  not  contend,  that  at  the  time  the  priibner  bought 
the  piftol  he  did  not  know  what  it  was ;  he  certainly  did  know 
what  it  was— but  I  fay,  that  in  buying  it,  or  firing  it,  he  had 
no  malicious  or  mifchievous  intention  againft  the  life  of  his  So¬ 
vereign.  ,1  remember,  Gentlemen,  the  cafe  of  a  man  who  indifled 
the  keeper  of  a  mad  houfe  at  Hogfden,  for  imprifoning  him ;  and 
in  the  courfe  of  the  trial,  though  I  endeavoured  by  every  means  in 
my  power,  by  every  queftion  I  could  put,  to  draw  from  him  fome 
proof  of  the  real  ftate  of  his  mind,  yet  fuch  was  his  fubtlety,  and  fuch 
his  caution,  that  he  fairly  baffled  me  at  every  point.  And  it  was 
only  by  Dr.  Sims  appearing  in  court  that  he  difcovered  himfelf;  for 
he  no  fooner  faw  the  do<5lor,  than  he  addreffed  him  as  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  of  mankind.  The  keeper  of  the  mad-houfe  was  therefore 
acquitted.  But  fuch  was  the  fubtlety  and  perfeverartce  of  this  man, 
that,  recolleif  ing  the  doflor  had  one  day  confined  him  in  his  houfe 
in  town,  he  again  indifted  him  in  London  for  the  fame  offence  j  and 
fo  well  did  he  remember  what  it  was  that  loft  him  his  C3ufe  in  Mid- 
dlefex,  that  nothing  could  extort  from  him  the  fame  behaviour ;  and 
yet  there  was  not  the  fmaileft  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  one  who  knew 
him,  but  that  he  was  really  and  truly  a  lunatic. 

u  Gentlemen,  in  the  time  of  that  great  and  venerable  judge.  Lord 
Mansfield,  I  was  applied  to  in  order  to  attend  the  afiizes  at  Chefter, 
in  a  cafe  of  lunacy}  and  I  waited  on  that  highly  revered  charafler 
at  his  refidence  near  town,  to  learn  from  him  the  particulars  of  a  cafe 
which  I  underftood  had  come  before  him  for  trial.  From  him  I 
learned,  that  the  man  who  was  endeavoured  to  be  proved  a  lunatic 
had  abfoluteiy  eluded,  by  his  coolnefs  and  fubtlety,  every  queftion 
which  tended  to  effeft  this  purpofe}  and  appeared  as  perfe&ly  rational 
and  colle&ed  as  pofflble  till  Dr.  Battie  came  into  court,  who  alked  him 
what  had  become  «f  the  princefs  he  had  correfponded  with  in  cherry - 
juice?  He  inftantly  forgot  himfelf}  replied  it  was  very  iruej  he 
had  been  confined  in  a  caftle  with  a  very  high  tower,  and  denied  the 
ufe  of  ink  ;  on  which  he  wrote  to  the  princefs  in  cherry -juice,  threw 
fhe  letter  into  the  river,  and  it  fwam  down  the  ftream,'$ 
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In  melancholy  of  the  feVere  and  defpairing 
kind,  the  mind  is  fo  conftantly  fixed  upon  its 
hallucination,  that  the  infanity  can  never  be 
doubtful.  In  weak  and  capricious  perfons 
the  infanity  is  always  difcoverable  by  un- 
ufual  manners  and  habits,  by  freaks  and 
whims,  and  oddities.  Such  perfons  often¬ 
times  fleep  daring  the  day,  and  fit  up  during 
the  night,  feleft  the  moft  lingular  veflments 
and  articles  of  food,  and  reverie  the  general 
rules  and  cuitoms  of  fociety.  In  fome  re- 
fpefts,  and  upon  fome  topics,  fuch  perfons 
appear  rational,  as  moll  maniacs-  do,  but  fo 
long  as  they  have  an  hallucination,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  more  or  lefs  evident,  they  are 
not  to  be  trailed  in  affairs,  nor  are  they  ac¬ 
countable  for  their  aftions.  In  all  doubtful 
cafes,  evidence  fhould  be  adduced  of  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  individual  previous  to 
his  raadnefs,  during  it,  and  at  the  difputed 
time.  Thefe  different  flates  fhould  be  com¬ 
pared  together,  and  if  he  be  found  to  aft  as 
he  did  in  health,  if  when  the  hallucinations 
of  his  infanity  are  mentioned,  he  does  not 
dwell  upon  them,  does  not  affociate  them 
wrongly,  does  not  aft  improperly,  does  not 
flare  wildly;  if  this  flate  be  tried  frequently, 
and  be  always  found  correfponding  and  uni¬ 
form  ; 
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form ;  if  he  deep  better,  complain  of  wear!- 
nefs  on  taking  exercife,  and  wifh  for  food, 
then  may  it  be  determined  fafely,  in  a  few* 
weeks,  that  the  mad  nefs  has  difappeared. 

It  is  neceflary  hereto  notice  the  opinions 
of  lawyers  on  the  fubjedt  of  madnefs,  and  of 
what  they  term  lucid  intervals ;  and  forry 
am  I  to  obferve,  that  the  confideration  and 
mercy  fo  generally  charadteriftic  of  our  laws,  * 
are  on  thefe  topics  not  to  be  found.  On  the 
contrary, '  a  principle  feems  to  be  adopted 
which  religion,  morality,  and  law  have  ufually 
kept  in  the  back  ground,  though  in  human, 
fyftems  it  cannot  be  entirely  forgotten — that 
of  reafoning  from  the  poffibiiity  of  abufe. 
In  matters  of  property,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
lawyers,  that  the  lucid  interval  is  only  to  be 
determined  by  a  return  of  foundnefs  and 
reafon.  If  a  man  were  evidently  mad  on 
Monday,  and  on  Wednefday,  the  law  pro¬ 
nounces  that  there  was  no  lucid  interval  on 
the  intervening  day.  In  criminal  ‘matters, 
the  capacity  for  adting  is  determined  not  by 
the  proximity  of  the  paft,  or  of  the  fubfe** 
quent  infanity.  If  there  are  figns  of  reafon 
at  the  moment  of  the  commiffion  of  a  crime, 
piore  efpecially  of  a  heinous  crime,  the  law 
:  .  judges 
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judges  fuch  figns  of  reafon  to  donftitute  a 
lucid  interval** 

In  fupport  of  the  firft  pofition,  we  have 
the  Chancery  decifion  of  Lord  Thurlow* 
who  emphatically  obferved  at  the  time,  that 
to  decide  otherwife,  cc  would  be  letting  Bed¬ 
lam  loofe  upon  mankind.”  In  fupport  of  the 
fecond,  we  have  the  venerable  authority  of 
Judge  Halejs  and  the  comments  upon  his 
judgment,  in  the  trials  of  Lord  Ferrers,  &c. 

I  truft  that  the  general  doftrine  of  infa- 

*  I  hope  the  illuflration  I  ffiall  now  adduce  to  prove  that  even 
the  heads  and  luminaries  of  the  law  may  fometimes  err  In  matter  of 
benevolence,  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent.— *<c  A  more  tragical 
ilory  we  have  in  the  whole  trial  and  examination  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Hickes,  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  only  nine  years  of  age,  who 
were  condemned  the  laft  affizes  held  at  Huntingdon  for  witchcraft, 
and  there  executed  on  Saturday  the  28th  of  July,  1716.  With  an 
account  of  the  moft  furprifing  pieces  of  witchcraft  they  played  wliilft 
under  their  diabolical  contraft,  the  like  never  heard  of  before :  their 
behaviour  with  feveral  divines  who  came  to  converfe  with  them 
whilft  under  fentence  of  death  $  and  laft  dying  fpeeches  and  confeffions 
at  the  place  of  execution.”  London,  izmo,  8  pages. — A  fubftantial 
farmer  apprehends  his  wife  and  favourite  child,  the  latter  for  fome 
filly  illufions  praftifed  on  his  weaknefs,  the  former  for  the  antiquated 
folly  of  killing  his  neighbours  in  effigy:  and  Judge  Wilmot  fuffers 
them  to  be  hanged  on  their  own  confeffion,  four  years  after  his  wifer 
brother  had  ventured  his  own  life  to  fave  that  of  an  old  woman  at 
Hertford.  } 

Gough’s  Britifh  Topography,  vol.  i.  p.  439.  Huntingdonshire. 

f  Hift,  Placitorum  Corona,  c,  Iv, 
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nity,  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  pages,  is 
fufficiently  intelligible  to  every  man  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  acquainted  with  the  fubjeft, 
to  render  a  repetition  no  further  neceffary, 
than  to  explain  fome  parts  which  may  be 
mifreprefented  or  miftaken — for  we  cannot 
but  fuppofe  them  at  leaft  capable  of  being 
mifunderftood,  fince  the  law  of  our  country 
countenances  two  different  interpretations 
of  a  fact,  which  being  ever  the  fame  in  its 
own  nature,  can  have  received  two  interpre¬ 
tations  only  from  the  want  of  knowledge,  or 
the  want  of  caution  of  thofe  who  pretend  to 
explain  it.  For  how  can  we  otherwife  ac¬ 
count  for  this  ftrange  folcecifm,  that  the  laws 
decree  a  man  to  be  mad,  and  incapable  of 
alienating  property,  who  might  be  hanged 
for  the  deftrudtion  of  the  life  of  a  fellow 
creature,  becaufe  he  appeared  compofed  and 
rational  at  the  time,  though  confeffedly  in¬ 
fane  before  and  afterwards.  Such  a  difpen- 
fation  of  law  is  fo  contrary  to  fcience,  fuch 
an  abominable  outrage  againft  fociety,  fo 
high  a  treafon  againft  nature,  that  it  ought 
inftantly  to  be  done  aWay.  There  can  be  no 
compromife  in  fuch  a  cafe —prejudices,  fears, 
vague  and  arbitrary  maxims  of  prudence, 
<9ught  all  to  yield  to  the  !awr  of  right,  <c  that 

effluence 
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effluence  of  the  bright  effsnce”  of  truth — the 
will  of  the  Almighty. 

Infanity  is  a  difeafe  marked  by  certain 
fymptoms.  If  a  man  be  mad,  it  is  only  by 
obfervation  and  examination  that  his  difeafe 
can  be  afcertained  s  and  of  this,  as  of  every 
other  part  of  human  knowledge,  the  ground 
work  is  experience.  Madnefs  has  no  lucid 
intervals,  except  we  choofe  to  denominate  that 
calmnefs,  and  apparent  indifference  when  the 
hallucination  is  not  touched  upon,  a  lucid 
interval.  A  man  at  any  given  moment  is 
either  mad  or  not — -his  brain  and  fenforial 
powers  muff  either  aftuate  him  to  the 
aftions  of  the  found  mind  or  not.  He  may 
appear  rational  when  he  is  not* — he  may 
converfe  upon  indifferent  fubjedts  with  ap¬ 
parent  reafon  one  minute,  and  the  next  may 
ftrangle  you  in  a  fit  of  frenzy.  But  can  this 
be  termed  a  lucid  interval ! 

In  fa£l,  whilft  that  ftate  of  the  brain,  and 
fenforial  powers,  which  conftitutes  thedif- 
pofition  to  infanity,  remains,  there  is  no  fe- 
curity.  Every  moment  may  produce  the 
hallucination,  and  the  confequent  appear¬ 
ances  of  madnefs,  as  they  are  exhibited  by 

different 
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different  habits  and  temperaments.  The 
hallucination  may  not  be  itarted  in  the  mind 
for  feveral  hours,  or  even  days,  and  during 
this  interval,  reafon  may  be  prefumed  by 
thofe  unaccuftomed  to  maniacs  to  be  reftored* 
For  it  is  only  by  the  recurrence  of  the  hal¬ 
lucination,  and  its  affociation  with  the  fe¬ 
veral  trains  of  reafon ing,  joined  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  appearance  of  the  countenance,  and 
fometimes,  though  not  even  generally  to  a 
certain  date  of  health,  that  madnefs  is  difco- 
verable. 

Some  perfons  imagine  that  infanity  never 
exifts,  without  being  marked  by  fome  fran¬ 
tic  or  furious  aftion.  Society  would  have 
been  long  ago  in  ruins,  were  this  adtually 
the  cafe  :  for  of  the  numberlefs  tribe  of  mad¬ 
men  that  has  burthened  the  earth,  hardly 
one  in  a  million  has  difcovered  or  fullied  his 

infanity  by  atrocious  actions. 

,  * 

It  is  in  vain  to  urge  cc  the  difficulty  of  de¬ 
fining  the  indiviiible  line  that  divides  perfedt 
or  partial  infanity*”— that  there  will  be  no 

*  judge  Hale  fays-—  i.  There  is  a  partial  infanity  of  mind  j  am! 
a.  a  total  infanity* 

The  former  is  either  in  refpe£l  to  things,  quoad  hoc  vel  illud 

infanire ; 
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poflibllity  of  afcertaining  when  madnefs  ex- 
ills,  or  does  not  exift,  arid  confequently  that 
it  may  be  made  the  plea  for  every  atrocious  ac¬ 
tion.  In  the  prefent  imperfect  ftate  of  our  na¬ 
ture  and  our  knowledge,  the  wife  ft  inftitutions 
may  be  abufed,  and  that  great  criminals  may 
take  advantage  of  abufes,  mu  ft  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  lamented,  but  ought  feldom  to 
be  a£led  upon.  For  unlefs  it  be  eftablifhed 

infanirej  Tome  perfons  that  have  a  competent  ufe  of  reafon  in  refpect 
to  fome  fubjeCts,  are  yet  under  a  particular  dementia,  in  refpedft  to  feme 
particular  difeourfes,  fubjeUs,  or  applications ;  or  elfe  it  is  particular  ill 
refpeit  of  degrees  j  and  this  is  the  condition  of  very  many,  efpecially  me¬ 
lancholy  perfons,  who  for  the  moil  part  difeover  their  defeat  in  exceffive 
fears  and  griefs,  and  yet  are  not  wholly  deftitute  of  the  ufe  of  reafon, 
and  this  partial  infanity  feems  not  to  excufe  them  in  the  committing 
of  any  offence  for  its  matter  capital,  for  doubtlefs  moft  perfons  that 
are  felons  of  themfelves,  and  others,  are  under  a  degree  of  partial  in¬ 
fanity,  when  they  commit  thefe  offences  :  it  is  very  difficult  to  define 
the  indivifible  line  that  divides  perfe6l  and  partial  infanity  ;  but  it 
muff  reft  upon  circumftances  duly  to  be  weighed  and  confidered  both 
by  the  judge  and  jury,,  left  on  the  one  fide  there  be  a  kind  of  inhuma¬ 
nity  towards  the  defefls  of  human  nature,  and  on  the. other  fide  too 
great  an  indulgence  given  to  great  crimes :  the  beft  meafure  that 
I  can  think  of  is  this— -fuch  a  perfon  as  labouring  under  melancholy 
diftempers  hath  yet  ordinarily  as  great  underftanding,  as  ordinarily  a 
child  of  fourteen  years  hath,  is  fuch  a  perfon  as  may  be  guilty  of 
treafon  or  felony.  .  . .  Again,  this  accidental  dementia,  whether  total  or 
partial,  is  diftinguiffied  into  that  which  is  permanent  or  fixed,  and 
that  which  is  interpolated,  and  by  certain  periods  and  viciffitudes ;  the 
former  is  phrenefis  or  madnefs,  the  latter  is  that  which  is  ufually  called 
lunacy,  for  the  moon  hath  a  great  influence  in  all  difeafes  of  the  brain, 
efpecially  in  this  kind  of  dementia;  fuch  perfons  commonly,  in  the 
full  and  change  of  the  moon,  efpecially' about  the  equinoxes  and  fum- 
mer  folftice,  are  ufually  in  the  height  of  their  diftemper;  and  therefore 
crimes  committed  by  them  in  fuch  their  diftempers,  are  under  the 
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as  a  rule  of  law,  that  it  is  more  fafe  to  punifh 
every  maniac,  than  to  ufe  coercion  and  con¬ 
finement,  the  plea  of  in-fanity  ihould  be  fcru- 
tinifed  moft  narrowly  and  profoundly,  and 
whenfoever  there  are  fuch  fymptoms  before, 
and  foon  after  the  commiffion  of  any  adtion 
of  confequence,  as  denote  in  the  judgement 
of  experienced  men  a  derangement  of  reafon, 
it  fliould  be  determined  as  the  wifeft  and 
moft  merciful  opinion,  that  the  adtion.  itfelf 
was  committed  during  madnefs— a  link  in 
the  chain  of  the  accu fed’s  infanity,  which 
connects  the  derangement  proved  to  have 
exifted  before  it,  with  that,  which  is  alfo 
proved  to  have  exifted  after  it.  For  in  thefe 
cafes,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  a 
chain  of  evidence  to  do  full  and  impartial 
juftice,  and  avoid  <£  any  kind  of  inhumanity 

towards  the  defedts  of  human  nature/5 

>  /  ^ 

fame  judgment  as  thofe  whereof  we  have  before  fpoken,  namely,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  meafure  or  degrees  of  their  diftemper ;  the  perfon  that 
is  ab  lb  lutely  mad  fora  day,  killing  a  man  in  that  diftemper,  is  equally 
not  guilty,  as  if  he  were  mad  without  intermtffion.  But  fuch  per- 
fons  as  have  their  lucid  intervals  (which  ordinarily  happen  between 
the  full  and  change  of  the  moon),  in  fuch  Intervals  have  ufually  at 
lead  a  Competent  ufe  of  reafon,  and  crimes  committed  by  them  in 
thefe  intervals  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  fubjecl  to  the  fame  punifh- 
ment,  as  if  they  had  no  fuch  deficiency,  nay,  the  alienations  and 
contra&s  made  by  them  in  fuch  intervals  are  obliging  to  their  heirs 
and  executors.” 

Hale’s  Hiftoria  Placitorunv  Coronas,  c„  iv. 
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It  is  true,  that  the  a£t  of  the  accufed  for 
which  he  is  tried,  may  be  the  firft  ouvert  aft 
of  madnefsj  the  continuance  of  the  infanity 
afterwards  fhould  then  be  brought  into  evi¬ 
dence.  Sometimes  an  alteration  in  the  ftate 
of  the  brain  may  be  brought  about  by  the 
commiffion  of  fome  heinous  aft,  by  a  ma¬ 
niac,  and  that  aft  may  be  the  laft,  in  which 
his  infanity  appeared.  In  this  cafe,  as  there 
can  be  no  evidence  of  infanity  pofterior  to 
the  aft,  the  evidence  of  the  previous  madnefs 
fhould  be  well  marked,  and  come  up  very 
clofe  to  the  moment  of  its  commiffion,  “  and 
all  the  circumftances  fhould  be  duly  weighed 
and  confidered,  both  by  the  judge  and  jury, 
left  there  be  too  great  an  indulgence  given 
to  great  crimes/5 

To  a  certain  extent,  all  great  crimes  may 
be  faid  to  be  committed  in  a  moment  of  in¬ 
fanity,  without  appealing  to  the  maxim  of 
the  Stoics*,  and  without  the  aid  of  any  topic 
of  declamationf,  I  believe  cafes  may  exift,  in 

*  Stoic!  duplicem  fnrorem  dixerunt,  alium  infipientiae  genus,  quo 
omnem  imprudentem  infanire  probant :  aiium  ex  aiienatione  mentis, 
et  corporis  compaflione. 

Coelii  Aurelian.  Tard.  paff.  lib.  i,  c.  5* 

Vide  D.  Heinfii  de  Sat.  Horat.  lib.  ii. 

■f  Honourable  C,  Yorke’s  fpeech  on  Lord  Ferrers’s  trial. 

p  2  which 
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which  there  is  fuch  an  obfcure  difeafe  of  un~ 
derltanding*,  as  will  not  appear  in  common 
*  life,  or  to  common  obfervation,  yet  under 
the  influence  of  which  great  crimes  may  be 
committed.  But  on  this  infanity  human 
agents  are  not  competent  to  decide,  and  in 
fuch  cafes  the  law  muft  take  its  courfe.  flu¬ 
ids  indeed  in  fame  future  flage  of  the  pro- 
greffion  of  fcience,  the  matter  may  be  made 
fo  obvious,  and  brought  into  fuch  evidence, 
as  entirely  to  clear  up  all  doubts,  and  enable 
the  law  to  decide  otherwife.  Of  this  ftage 
of  human  knowledge,  the  dawn  is  at  prefent 
fo  obfcure,  that  hope  alone  can  tinge  the 


*  Vir  Suecus,  rrtente  fanus,  probus,  bene  moratus,  inter  popu- 
lares  fads  commodus,  media  luce  quadrimulum  puerum,  ante  fores 
paternae  domus,  palam  in  vico  inter  aequales  colludentem  corripit, 
cultroque  in  fauces  adaclo  interim. a  Ille  corr.prehenfus  et  in  judi¬ 
cium  adduftus,  nec  fa&um  negavit,  nec  excufavit  nec  fa6li  paenam 
deprecatus  eft.  /  Imo  veio  inquit,  me  mortem,  commeritum  efte  fcio, 
eamque  ut  a  vobis  irnpetrarem  hac  arte  ufus  fum,  cum  probe  noriin 
vix  tutiorem  efte  ullam  falutis  aeternae  adipifcendse  viam,  quam  cum 
fenfibus  integris  corpore  Valido  nec  morbis  debilitate,  excedit  anima, 
piis  ad  deum  religioforum  hominum  fublevata  precibus,  eorumque 
conftiiis  et  adhortationibus,  excitata  et  adjuta,  Quod  mortis  genus 
ut  per  vos  oppeterem,  cum  fieri  non  pofte  inteiligerem,  nifi  aliquo 
deliU:o  capital!  admifio  ;  leviftimum  id  efte  judicavi,  quod  a  me  per- 
petratum  eft,  occifo  puero,  nondum  vitas  hujus  corruptela  infe£to,  pa- 
rentibulque  egenis,  et  numerofa  prole  onuftis,  erepto.  Quibus  di&is, 
capite  damnatus,  Ixtus  ac  renidens,  facrof'que  hymnos  pleno  ore  de- 
cantans,  fupplicio  affe&us  eft. 

P.  D.  Huetii  Comment,  de  rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibas. 

Lib,  ii.  p.  i  IQ. 
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dark  clouds  that  hang  over  the  future,  with 
any  of  her  golden  hues. 

It  is  a  common  prejudice  that  there  is  a 
temporary  infanity,  admitting  of  lucid  inter¬ 
vals,  which  is  aggravated  at  particular  lunar 
periods.  rI  his  infanity  is  termed  lunacy  s 
and  I  have  obferved  in  feme  trials  of  crimi¬ 
nals,  this  term  ufed  by  the  judge,  to  fignify 
partial  infanity,  as  diftinguifhed  from  the 
conftant  difeafe  of  the  underftanding,  uni- 
venally  called  madnefs.  Lunacy,  as  a  term 
expreffing  the  influence  of  a  certain  planet 
on  the  difeafes  of  the  mind,  is  a  moft  ridi¬ 
culous  one.  I  do  not  affert  that  madnefs, 
and  many  other  difeafes,  are  not  aggravated 
at  particular  periods ;  but  we  certainly  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  effedf  that  the  moon 
has  upon  the  human  body.  On  the  term 
partial  infanity,  I  fliall  only  obferve  further, 
that  every  madnefs  chara&erifed  by  one  hal¬ 
lucination,  may  be  termed  fo  by  ignorant 
and  unexperienced  men,  for  in  thefe  cafes, 
when  the  predominant  idea  is  not  touched 
upon,  reafon  is  apparently  undifturbed. 

The  cure  of  madmen,  and  the  claims  of 
fociety  for  fafety  and  protection,  now  remain 

£>  3  to 
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to  be  confidered.  There  is  no  univerfal  re¬ 
medy  for  the  difeafes  of  the  undemanding, 
any  more  than  for  the  particular  difeafes  of 
the  feveral  organs  of  the  body.  The  general 
circumftances  of  each  cafe  muft  point  out 
the  plan  of  cure,  and  hellebore  and  indifcn- 
minate  evacuation  will  often  be  forgotten 
or  difearded.  In  fanguine  plethoric  habits, 
when  the  madnefs  is  attended  with  fevei, 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations,  with  fparing 
diet,  will  be  requifite.  In  meagre,  pale,  and 
debilitated  maniacs,  with  fmall  pulfe,  a  tonic 
invigorating  fyftem  of  medicine  and  diet  will 
be  as  requifite.  In  few  inftances  do  opium 
or  ardent  fpirits  contribute  to  the  eafe  or 
fleep  of  maniacs,  and  in  far  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  they  inflame  and  infuriate*.  Obferva- 
tion  and  good  fenfe  muft  guide  the  expe¬ 
rienced  practitioner  in  his  method  of  cure  fo 
far  as  medicine  is  concerned,  and  it  muft  be 
confeffed,  that  all  the  medicaments  of  Anti- 
cyra  are  oftentimes  inefficacious— Both  foi 
the  individual,  and  for  fociety,  much  more 
can  generally  be  done  by  moral  means,  by 
controul,  and  coercion. 

•  The  life  of  large  dofes  of  digitalis  in  plethoric  mama  is  of  late 
afferted. 
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As  the  degrees  of  deviation  from  right 
reafon  take  the  wide 'circuit  of  all  mental 
imperfedtion,  it  is  evident,  that  there  are  an 
infinite  number  of  infinities,  which  with 
refpect  to  fociety  may  be  confidered  fo  far 
harmlefs,  as  not  to  require  confinement. 
We  muff  therefore,  in  catting  up  our  know- 
ledge  of  the  whole  fubjedl,  eftimate  all  the 
circumftances,  and  draw  forne  general  infe¬ 
rence  fufficiently  warranted  as  a  rule  of 
adtion. 

Idiots  and  fatuous  old  perfons  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  acting  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  different  relations  of  things,  from  fuch  a 
deficiency  of  reafon,  as  leaves  the  mind  dark, 
with  refpect  to  the  moft  common  occurrences 
and  adtion  s  of  life.  They  cannot  will 

Melancholy  perfons,  or  thofe  in  the  infi- 
pient  ftages  of  infanity,  having  their  minds 
fixed  upon  fome  painful  idea,  are  rendered 
incapable  of  adting,  when  this  idea  interferes 
in  their  ratiocinations,  and  diverts  them 
from  their  proper  channel.  In  affairs  of  tri¬ 
fling  import  they  may  adt  properly,  and  are 
therefore  not  fit  objedts  of  confinement. 
They  only  require  coercion  when  the  gloomi- 

4  nefs 
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nefs  and  defpair  of  the  predominant  idea 
leads  them  to  fuicide,  or  which  very  rarely 
happens,  to  outrage  upon  others. 

Among  the  numerous  infancies  clafied  un¬ 
der  the  general  term  of  madnefs,  there  is  not 
one  which  does  not  require  watchfulnefs  and 
controul;  many  require  coercion,  and  fome 
few  confinement.  Controul  is  the  leaft  fe- 
vere  of  thefe  methods  of  management ;  and 
confifts  in  the  adoption  of  a  fit  regimen, 
and  a  conftant  guard  over  the  maniac.  It  is 
by  no  means  neceflary  in  this  ftate,  that  he 
Ihould  be  always  thwarted;  much  greater 
good  may  be  generally  done  by  kindnefs  and 
compliance*. 

When  the  maniac  fhews  any  figns  of  vi¬ 
rulence  or  fury,  then  coercion  becomes  ne¬ 
ceflary,  which  confifts  in  fuch  punifhment 
as  a  judicious  and  humane  fuperintendant 
may  think  it  neceflary  to  infiidt :  denial  of 
exercife,  food,  indulgence,  and  conftant  con- 
troul.  Every  thing  unufual,  or  that  has  a 
tendency  to  injure  the  individual,  fuch  as 
filthinefs,  Doth,  too  long  lying  in  bed,  eat- 

f  Quprundara  difcutlendse  triiles  cogitationes,  Celfus,  lib,  iii.  c,  18. 
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ing  and  drinking  too  much,  or  too  little,  too 
violent  exercife,  exceffive  ftudy  anger  or 
luft,  profufion  in'  gifts  and  expences ;  in¬ 
deed  every  thing  exceffive  mu  ft  be  prevented, 
and  the  current  of  ideas  turned  as  much  as 
poffible,  into  a  channel  different  from  that 

in  which  it  has  been  accuftomed  to  flow. 

*  / 

When  from  well-known  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter,  from  attempts  to  do  mifchief  to  himfelf 
or  others,  the  maniac  may  be  fufpedted  of 
harbouring  evil  intentions,  or  of  committing 
aftions  hurtful  to  fociety,  then  confinement 
becomes  neceffary;  which  confifts  in  fuch  a 
restraint  of  the  perfon  of  a  maniac,  as  will 
prevent  him  from  injuring  any  one.  The 
means  are  obvious,  and  are  neceffarily  fevere, 
ftraight  waiftcoat,  darknefs,  &c* 

There  are  few  cafes,  comparatively  1  peak¬ 
ing,  that  require  this  latter  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment.  For  though  it  is  poffible  that  the 
leaft  fufpicious  maniacs  may  have  hidden 
paroxyfms  of  wildnefs  and  fury,  yet  cannot 
fuch  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  authorife 
the  confinement  of  perfons  who  were  habi¬ 
tually  mild  and  gentle  previous  to  their  in¬ 
fancy,  and  who  during  it  fhew  no  fymptoms 

of 
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of  virulence,  and  are  therefore  only  to  be 
dreaded,  on  account  of  the  poffibility  of  fuch 
attacks.  On  the  other  hand,  perfons  of  a 
(anguine,  ardent,  irafcible,  revengeful  tem¬ 
per,  are  always  to  be  dreaded  and  fufpefted, 
when  they  become  mad,  and  on  the  iligheft 
appearances  of  jealoufy  or  fury,  fhould  be 
confined.  There  are  fome  few  inftances  of 
melancholy  perfons  committing  atrocious  ac¬ 
tions,  who  before  their  inlanity  were  amiable 
in  their  difpofitions,  and  for  the  moft  part 
during  its  continuance  were  mild  and  trac¬ 
table.  In  perfons  the  leaft  fufpefted,  and 
particularly  when  the  countenance  is  marked 
with  ferocity,  on  recalling  to  memory  their 
hallucination,  I  fhould  not  hefitate  to  advife 
a  high  degree  of  coercion,  nearly  approach¬ 
ing  confinement. 

In  no  cafe  then  fhould  the  perfon  of  the 
maniac  be  confined,  and  detained  from  the 
public  view,  except  when  there  is  a  great 
probability  of  his  committing  aft s  of  violence 
or  fury  either  on  himfelf  or  others.  The 
poffibility  of  fuch  afts  being  committed,  does 
not  juftify  confinement;  for  it  is  poffible  that 
a  paroxyfm  of  frenzy  may  fieze  the  moft  be¬ 
nevolent  and  merciful  of  men.  In  all  cafes 

we 
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we  muft  be  guided  by  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms,  and  thofe  appearances  of  furious 
madnefs  fhould  not  be  obvious  to  one  or 
two  only,  but  to  feveral  well-informed  pro- 
feffional  men,  before  any  very  harffo  meafures 
are  put  in  execution. 

In  a  moral  and  political  view,  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  maniacs  afiumes  another  Ihape* — or 
at  leaft  their  feclufion  from  the  fociety  of 
young  perfons.  If,  as  I  fufpeft,  the  mani¬ 
acal  difpofxtion  may  be  encreafed,  may  be 
called  into  aftion,  nay  fo  far  as  our  infight 
into  the  phenomena  of  caufes  can  lead  us, 
may  be  alfo  generated  by  imitation,  furely 
prudence  cannot  be  too  rigorous  in  precau¬ 
tion  againft  fo  dreadful  an  interruption  of 
human  happinefs,  and  fo  humiliating  a  de¬ 
gradation  of  human  dignity.  To  thinking 
beings,  life  can  be  no  further  valuable,  than 
as  the  appendage  and  the  aflbciate  of  reafon, 
and  poor  indeed  would  be  the  benefit  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  one,  if  they  who  have  the  fu~ 
perintendance  of  education,  inftead  of  pro¬ 
tecting,  nourifhing,  and  invigorating,  leave 
the  other  to  the  chance  not  merely  of  de- 
ftruCtion,  but  far  worfe,  of  withering  and 

rotting 
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rotting  away,  an  unfeemly  and  difgufting 
fpe&acle  to  the  reft  of  the  creation. 

The  laws  have  wifely  confided  the  con- 
troul  of  houfes  for  the  reception  of  maniacs, 
in  a  certain  degree,  to  phyficians ;  but  their 
powers  are  not  fufficiently  ample,  nor  accu¬ 
rately  defined.  The  qualifications  of  perfons 
who  open  houfes  for  the  reception  of  mani¬ 
acs,  and  of  thofe  who*  are  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  confining  maniacs,  fhould  be 
afcertained.  All  thofe  who  have  the  lawful 
qualifications,  fnould  be  empowered  to  in- 
fpedt  at  all  times  the  apartments  in  which 
maniacs  are  detained,  and  to  examine  their 
food,  apparel,  and  treatment.  A  journal 
fhould  be  kept  in  every  mad-houfe,  in  which 
the  name  and  fymptoms  of  difeafe  of  each 
patient  fhall  be  inferted,  their  diet,,  medi¬ 
cines,  treatment,  and  the  means,  and  the 
quantity  of  coercion. 

Bv  thefe  means,  the  abufes  fo  much  com- 
plained  of  muft  be  diminifhed^  nor  would 
it  be  in  the  power  of  wicked  and  interefted 
men  to  outrage  the  rights  and  the  feelings 
of  nature,  by  detaining  the  innocent  objetts 

of 
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of  avarice  or  ambition,  and  {hutting  them 
out  from  the  enjoyment  of  their  property, 
and  the  harmlefs  amufements  of  fociety. 

Thus  then  it  appears,  that  melancholy, 
lunacy,  infanity,  madnefs,  are  the  fame  dif- 
eafe — a  difeafe  of  the  organs  of  the  mind, 
often  called  into  atffion  by  vehement  paffions, 

or  by  injuries  of  different  organs  of  the  body. 

♦ 

It  difcovers  itfelf  by  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment  of  the  ideas  of  the  difeafed  perfon,  and 
by  a  confequent  train  of  volitions  not  con- 
fiftent  with  the  ufual  offices  of  fociety. 

The  moft  general  and  obvious  appearance, 
is  the  affumption  of  a  particular  fa£t,  which 
is  continually  affociated  with  the  feveral 
tribes  of  ideas  and  reafonings  of  the  maniac. 
Hence  the  irrationality  of  maniacs—and  their 
unfitnefs  for  conducing  themfelves  or  others, 
from  the  probability  of  irrationality  and  ab- 
furdity  intervening  in  any  judgment  on  any 
topic  of  human  affairs. 

Every  affedtion  of  the  human  mind  may  be 
the  fubjeft  of  infanity,  or  the  hallucination 
of  the  maniac, 

Madnefs 
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Madnefs  is  a  difeafe  of  no  particular  tem¬ 
perament,  but  moil  frequently  affects  the 
adult. 

Madnefs  can  only  be  deemed  an  hereditary 
difeafe,  infomuch,  as  children  have  a  ftruc- 
turc  fimiiar  to  that  of  their  parents  who 
have  been  mad,  and  as  this  peculiar  organi¬ 
zation  is  likely  to  be  adted  upon  by  the  pe¬ 
culiar  manners  and  habits  of  the  parent  in 
education. 

Madnefs  has  no  lucid  intervals ;  a  man  is 
either  infane  or  not  infane  at  a  particular 

moment :  unlefs  indeed  we  be  allowed  to 

\ 

term  every  period,  in  which  the  hallucina¬ 
tion  of  the  maniac  does  not  appear,  a  lucid 
interval.  But  this  would  be  moft  abfurd, 
for  madnefs  is  a  difeafe  of  the  brain,  and 
fenforial  powers,  and  feldom  difcovers  itfelf 
equally  at  all  times.  Madnefs  is  not  always 
diftinguilhable  from  manner — for  it  affumes 
the  form  of  the  charadfer,  whatfoever  that 
may  be. 

The  countenance  of  maniacs  is  marked  by 
a  peculiar  wild  flare,  not  to  be  miftaken  by 
experienced  perfons,  generally  mixed  with  a 

fufpicious, 
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fufpicious  or  timid,  and  fometimes  with  a 
furious  look.  Their  health  is  not  always 
vifibly  affefted,  though  for  the  mod:  part 
the  fibres  of  maniacs,  or  their  powers  of  mo¬ 
tion,  are  lefs  irritable  or  mobile,  than  in 
good  health.  Hence  they  are  coftive,  and 
difficult  to  be  purged  or  vomited.  Their 
fenforial  powers,  in  fome  meafure,  benumbed; 
hence  they  feel  pain  with  lefs  acutenefs,  and 
are  capable  of  bearing  great  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  hunger  and  third:.  Their  pulfe  is 
generally  flower  than  common,  when  there 
is  no  irritation,  nor  diforganization. 

When  it  is  determined  that  a  man  is  mad, 
he  ought  to  be  fuppofed  incapable  of  acting. 
He  may  perchance  act  wifely,  but  reafon  be¬ 
ing  abfent,  it  is  folely  from  accident  if  he 
does  fo.  A  maniac  cannot  commit  crimes, 
and  therefore  he  ought  not  to  be  amenable 
to  human  law  for  their  commiffion.  He 
does  not  difcriminate  right  and  wrong. 

All  maniacs  fliould  be  controuled,  but  all 
do  not  require  confinement.  The  neceffity 
of  confinement  mu  11  be  determined  by  the 
degree  of  fury,  by  the  temper,  and  the  habits 
of  the  maniac. 

.Finally, 
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Finally,  maniacs  fnould  nsvei  bs  entruft- 
ed  with  the  management  either  of  them- 
ielves,  or  any  other  perfons,  efpecially  the 
young.  There  is  no  faculty  more  familiar 
tp  us  than  that  of  imitation ;  it  is  the 
firft  exercifed  by  the  infant,  and  it  grows 
with  his  growth.  Maniacs  therefore  Ihould 
not  be  fuffered  to  affociate  with  young  per¬ 
fons,  who  wi||he  likely  to  imitate  their 
achons.  For  b^^miterated  imitation,  by  flow 
yet  certain  fteps,  wre  acquire  habits,  which 
not  only  fix  the  moral  character  of  man, 
but  frequently  produce  the  moft  pernicious 
and  incorrigible  difeafes,  both  of  body  and 


mind. 
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